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The  outlook  for  better  living  among  farm  families  throughout  the 
Nation  in  the  year  to  come  is  discussed  annually  during  the  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Conference.  This  meeting  of  State  and  Federal  work- 
ers is  conducted  in  Washington  each  fall  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  any  ordinary  year  there  are  many  uncertainties  in  the  general 
economic  situation  that  limit  the  exactitude  of  statements  as  to  what 
is  in  store  for  farm  family  income  and  living.  But  statistics  as  to 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  on  hand  here  and  abroad,  cus- 
tomary yields  and  consumption  of  the  products  of  our  farms,  and  the 
general  business  situation  make  it  possible,  ordinarily,  to  hazard  a 
fairly  reliable  forecast  as  to  whether  national  income  from  agricul- 
ture will  move  upward  or  downward  in  the  months  just  ahead. 

In  November  1939,  however,  the  situation  is  by  no  means  ordinary. 
The  European  war  has  brought  many  uncertainties.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  to  what  extent  the  war  will  affect  general  business  conditions, 
how  our  foreign  trade  with  both  belligerent  and  neutral  nations  will 
develop,  and  hence,  what  will  be  the  probable  foreign  and  domestic 
demand  for  our  farm  products.  Consequently  the  outlook  for  farm 
income  and  the  chances  for  bettering  farm  family  living  in  1940  may 
change  from  week  to  week  as  national  and  international  events  unfold. 

Farm  families  should  watch  happenings  here  and  abroad,  trace 
their  effect  upon  prices  and  other  indexes  of  economic  trends,  and 
adjust  their  programs  for  farm  business  and  for  family  living  to 
meet  what  the  year  1940  brings.  But  they  should  not  stop  with  a 
consideration  of  their  individual  family  situations.  Never  has  there 
been  greater  need  for  groups  of  farm  families  to  work  together  in 
building  sound  county,  State,  and  national  agricultural  programs. 
Never  has  it  been  more  necessary  for  farm  and  city  groups  to  strive 
for  a  better  understanding  of  one  another's  problems  and  for  solu- 
tions that  will  safeguard  our  democratic  institutions,  and  improve 
the  levels  of  living  of  all  our  Nation's  families. 

Louise  Stanley,  Chief. 

November  1939 
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•      Outlook  for  Farm  Family  Living  in  1940 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
Bureau  of  Asricultural  Economics 

Farm  Family  Income,  1940 

The  outlook  for  farm  family  living  is  inextricably  bound  to  the 
outlook  for  living  of  families  in  cities.  Prosperous  days  and  better 
living  for  industrial  workers  mean  greater  demand  for  products  from 
farms  and  thus  help  increase  national  income  from  agriculture.  If 
the  marked  rise  in  industrial  activity  which  occurred  after  the  out- 
break of  war  is  maintained  in  1940,  incomes  of  farm  as  well  as  city 
families  will  be  higher  than  in  1939. 

Business  conditions  that  w^ould  help  to  bring  about  a  rise  in  re- 
ceipts from  the  marketing  of  farm  products  in  1940  would  also  tend  to 
increase  farm-production  expenses;  but  expenses  would  rise  less, 
relative  to  the  1939  level,  than  would  gross  receipts.  Net  returns 
from  farming,  therefore,  bid  fair  to  be  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939. 
Income  from  Government  payments  probably  will  be  about  the  same 
in  1940  as  in  the  year  before.  The  value  of  nonmoney  income  from 
the  farm,  such  as  the  family's  food,  fuel,  and  housing,  may  be 
somewhat  higher  in  money  terms  than  in  1939  if  prices  of  farm 
products  advance.  Nonfarm  earnings  of  family  members  will  in- 
crease if  industry  provides  greater  opportunities  for  employment  off 
the  farm.  Many  factors,  therefore,  point  toward  somewhat  higher 
total  net  family  incomes,  money  and  nonmoney,  farm  and  nonfarm, 
in  1940  than  during  the  current  year. 

Even  if  national  income  from  agriculture  rises  in  1940,  there 
will  be  in  every  farming  community  an  appreciable  number  of  low- 
income  families.  The  proportion  with  net  incomes,  cash  and  "in 
kind,"  below  $500  will  be  greater  in  some  areas  than  in  others. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  probably  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  farm 
families  will  be  at  this  income  level.  A  material  improvement  in 
returns  from  agriculture  will  lessen  the  number  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies but  will  not  eliminate  all  the  disadvantaged  groups.  There  still 
will  be  need  for  help  from  relief  organizations,  for  distribution  of 
surplus-food  supplies  to  the  needy,  and  for  programs  of  rural  re- 
habilitation. Problems  of  an  expanding  farm  population  with  nar- 
rowing international  markets  for  farm  products,  of  decreased 
opportunities  for  employment  of  rural  youth  in  both  farm  and  urban 
communities,  of  migrant  farm  families  seeking  places  to  earn  a 
living,  of  rising  farm  tenancy,  and  of  insecurity  of  farm  income  will 
continue  to  press  for  solution.  The  best  efforts  of  farm  families  and 
of  all  agencies  working  with  them  will  be  needed  if  these  problems 
are  to  be  dealt  with  successfully. 
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Farm  Family  Income,  1939 

Incomes  of  farm  families  for  the  year  1939  will  be  a  little  higher 
than  for  1938.  The  advance  in  prices  of  farm  products  in  the  early 
autmnn  of  1939,  reflecting  the  marked  unprovement  in  business 
activity,  served  to  bring  gross  national  income  from  agriculture  to 
a  level  somevshat  above  that  anticipated  in  midsummer. 

North  Atlantic  States. — For  this  region  as  a  whole,  the  combined 
income  from  farm  marketings  and  Government  payments  during 
the  first  9  months  of  1939  was  nearly  3  percent  below  that  for  the 
same  period  of  1938.  With  an  advance  in  milk  and  potato  prices 
income  during  the  latter  part  of  1939  and  early  1940  may  be  as  large 
as,  or  slightly  larger  than  for  the  same  months  of  the  year  before. 

East  North  Central  States. — Income  from  sales  of  farm  products  in 
the  first  8  months  of  1939  was  8  percent  lower  than  in  the  com- 
parable period  in  1938,  while  Government  payments  were  somewhat 
higher.  The  combined  income  from  both  sources  Avas  6  percent 
loAver.  Price  advances  in  the  early  fall  will  partly  offset  the  usual 
seasonal  decline  in  receipts,  and  income  in  the  latter  part  of  1939 
may  exceed  that  of  these  months  of  1938. 

West  North  Central  States.  — From  January  through  August  1939 
income  from  farm  marketings  showed  a  2-percent  increase  over  that 
for  the  same  months  of  the  year  before.  A  rise  in  prices  of  grain, 
livestock,  and  dairy  products  brought  a  sharp  increase  in  September, 
and  it  is  likely  that  income  in  the  last  3  months  of  the  year  will  be 
higher  than  in  the  same  months  of  1938.  Government  payments 
also  are  substantially  larger  than  in  1938. 

South  Atlantic  States. — The  marked  decline  in  cotton  sales  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1939  depressed  income.  The  larger  cotton  crop  of 
1939  and  higher  prices  for  the  portion  so  far  marketed,  indicate  that 
farm  income  in  the  last  3  months  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  in 
this  period  of  1938.  Larger  tobacco  sales  about  offset  lower  prices 
in  the  first  8  months  of  1939  as  compared  with  those  for  this  period 
a  year  earlier.  Payments  for  cotton  price  adjustment  and  soil  con- 
servation also  helped  to  maintain  income  so  that  the  total  for  1939 
probably  will  exceed  that  for  1938. 

South  Central  States. — Reduction  in  cotton  sales  depressed  income 
during  the  first  7  months  of  1939.  However,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember income  rose  and  probably  will  exceed  that  of  1938  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Farm  income  for  the  whole  of  1939  may 
not  be  much  below  that  of  1938.  Govermnent  payments  during 
1939  were  relatively  large. 

Western  States. — Farm  marketings  from  January  through  Septem- 
ber 1939  were  1  percent  lower  than  in  these  months  of  1938  in  the 
far  Western  States:  but  Government  payments  brought  total  income 
2  percent  higher.  Income  in  the  Northwestern  States  and  California 
during  the  latter  part  of  1939  probably  will  be  somewhat  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.  In  the  range  States,  increases  due  to  heavy  sales  of 
livestock  may  be  offset  by  higher  expenditures  for  feed. 


Planning  Farm  Family  Living,  1940 

Wise  management  of  resources  by  farm  families  will  be  even  more 
difficult  than  usual  in  the  troubled  days  of  1940,  but  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  should  not  lessen  the  number  of  families  making  farm- 
and  home-management  plans.  Income,  land,  time,  and  other  resources 
will  yield  greater  satisfactions  if  a  family  plans  for  their  use  than  if 
they  are  spent  in  hit-or-miss  fashion. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  spent  for  family  living  may 
be  somewhat  less  in  1940  than  in  1939  as  a  whole.  Retail  prices  of 
many  of  the  commodities  bought  for  household  use  rose  sharply  in 
August  1939.  Whether  such  increases  will  be  maintained,  or  whether 
some  prices  will  go  even  higher  in  1940  depends  upon  business  condi- 
tions. However,  any  increased  cost  of  living  due  to  higher  retail 
prices  probably  would  be  more  than  offset  by  a  rise  in  farm  income, 
so  that  the  total  buving  power  of  farm  families  would  be  greater 
than  in  1939. 

If  costs  of  living  rise,  farm  families  as  a  ^roup  may  feel  the 
pinch  less  than  city  families.  Most  farm  families  can  partly  offset 
a  rise  in  the  general  retail-price  level  by  producing  a  larger-than- 
usual  share  of  their  total  food  supplies.  In  some  sections  fuel  pro- 
duction may  be  increased  also,  thus  lessening  the  family's  bill  for  coal. 

With  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  come  after  a  war  boom 
(should  one  materialize),  farm  families  will  want  to  consider  care- 
fully how  they  may  set  their  financial  affairs  in  order.  Reduction 
of  existing  debts  may  be  a  sounder  policy  for  many  than  an  overex- 
pansion  of  farm  enterprises  which  might  bring  disastrous  conse- 
quences such  as  those  of  the  post-war  slump  of  the  twenties. 

Many  farm  families  need  short-time  credit  for  family  living  as 
well  as  for  farm  operation.  Dealer  credit  is  the  type  most  commonly 
used ;  but  part  of  a  cash  loan  made  primarily  for  production  may  be 
spent  for  current  living.  Installation  of  electricity  and  purchases  of 
electrical  equipment  have  increased  the  use  of  installment  credit. 
Whether  credit  is  obtained  for  only  a  short  period,  as  for  current 
expenses,  or  for  a  long  period,  as  for  land  purchase,  the  family 
should  investigate  both  the  interest  rates  and  the  terms  for  loan  amor- 
tization before  making  commitments.  Wise  use  of  credit  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  family  financial  management. 

Efficient  buying  is  another  major  phase  of  the  job  of  managing 
family  funds.  Farm  homemakers  are  increasing  their  effectiveness 
as  buyers.  The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  and  the 
Wlieeler-Lea  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  have 
given  consumers  increased  protection  over  an  enlarged  field.  State 
laws  are  being  revised  to  harmonize  with  these  Federal  measures. 

Well-balanced  plans  for  family  living  should  provide  for  using 
some  resources  for  recreational  and  social  activities,  such  as  club 
memberships  or  a  radio,  and  for  education  of  all  family  members. 
The  prime  objective  of  all  planning  should  be  to  improve  family 
living,  not  merely  in  terms  of  money  but  in  a  broad  cultural  sense. 


Food  for  the  Family 

Farm  families  with  well-planned  year-round  supplies  of  food  can 
have  better  diets  than  their  village  and  city  neighbors,  because  many 
of  the  protective  foods,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  green  leafy  vege- 
tables, can  be  f arai-furnished.  These  foods,  expensive  to  buy,  are  also 
expensive  to  produce.  But  by  carefully  planned  production,  many 
farm  families  now  enjoy  these  foods,  which  they  might  not  be  able 
to  afford  if  they  livecl  solely  in  a  money  economy.  The  proportion 
of  the  family  food  supply  that  is  home-produced  differs  from  one 
farming  area  to  another.  It  was  as  high  as  83  percent  of  the  total 
in  one  group  of  counties  in  the  Southeast  and  as  low  as  21  percent 
in  a  fruit-growing  section  of  California,  according  to  a  recent  study. 

Canning  and  preservation  of  foods  have  been  greatly  stimulated  in 
the  past  few  years  by  educational  agencies.  An  increasing  number 
of  families  own  pressure  cookers,  necessary  for  canning  most  vege- 
tables and  all  meats.  Canning  by  plan,  better  facilities  for  storing 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  wider  distribution  of  freezer  lockers 
for  the  preservation  of  meats  and  other  foods  for  family  use  are 
contributing  to  a  gi'eater  variety  in  menus  throughout  the  year.  The 
year-round  gardens  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  a  further  help 
to  this  end,  and  serve  also  to  reduce  vegetable  canning. 

Although  farm  families  produce  much  of  the  food  they  consume, 
nevertheless  the  largest  share  of  every  dollar  spent  for  living  goes  for 
the  food  they  purchase.  As  consumers,  therefore,  the  outlook  for 
food — ^both  the  prospective  supply  and  price — is  important  to  them. 

In  spite  of  world  conditions  all  evidence  points  to  an  ample  supply 
of  food  for  the  Xation's  table  in  the  1939-40  season.  Meat  supplies 
will  be  larger  than  for  any  year  since  1934.  Pork  provides  most  of 
this  increase.  Poultry  supplies  are  expected  to  be  about  8  percent 
larger  in  1939^0  than  in  1938-39 ;  and  supplies  of  eggs,  about  2  per- 
cent larger.  Butter  production,  while  it  may  be  somewhat  below 
the  high  level  of  1938-39,  will  be  about  as  high  as  in  other  recent 
years.     Quantities  of  milk  and  cheese  are  expected  to  be  adequate. 

Fresh  fruits  are  more  abundant  than  usual.  Crops  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  large  crop  of  1938-39 ;  pears 
and  grapes  may  be  a  little  less.  Fresh  vegetables  are  plentiful, 
although  perhaps  slightly  below  the  unusual  production  of  1938. 
There  will  be  generous  stocks  of  dried  fruits  and  of  canned  vegetables. 
The  supply  of  potatoes  may  be  a  little  below  normal,  but  sweet- 
potatoes  are  exceptionally  abundant.  Prospective  supplies  of  sugar 
are  more  than  enough  to  meet  domestic  needs.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  wheat  both  for  domestic  and  possible  export  needs. 

Eetail  prices  of  food  in  the  first  7  months  of  1939  were  below  those 
of  1938,  but  in  the  early  autumn  they  rose  appreciably.  If  the  antic- 
ipated improvements  in  consumer  incomes  materialize,  food  prices 
paid  in  late  1939  and  in  the  early  part  of  1940  will  average  somewhat 
above  the  relatively  low  levels  of  the  months  of  1939  preceding  the 
declaration  of  the  European  war. 


Communication  and  Transportation 

The  telephone,  the  radio,  the  rural  mail  service  bringing  daily 
papers,  the  automobile,  the  rural  bus  line,  hard-surfaced  roads — 
all  serve  to  bring  farm  families  into  closer  contact  with  neighbor- 
hood and  world  events.  Low  money  incomes  rather  than  lack  of 
interest  have  kept  many  families  and  commmiities  from  making 
greater  use  of  these  services.  Any  increase  in  income  in  1940  may  be 
reflected  in  a  higher  proportion  of  families  using  them. 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  farm  families  in  the  country  have  tele- 
phones. The  proportion  differs  greatly  from  one  farm  area  to 
another,  but  there  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  recent  years. 

The  number  of  farm  homes  with  radios  increased  by  more  than 
3  percent  during  1938.  In  1939  over  three-fifths  of  all  farm  families 
in  this  country  were  able  to  tune  in  on  world  news.  Contributing 
to  the  rapid  spread  in  radio  ownership  is  the  extension  of  electricity 
to  farm  areas  together  with  the  lowered  prices  and  improved  effi- 
ciency of  radios,  made  possible  by  quantity  production  and  techno- 
logical improvements.  Developments  responsible  for  the  downward 
movement  in  prices  of  the  last  few  years  may  help  to  offset  any 
tendency  toward  price  rises  in  1940,  especially  for  the  smaller  sets. 

Prices  quoted  on  the  1940  automobile  models  are  about  the  same 
as  or  a  little  higher  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.  They  may  change, 
however,  without  notice.  Automobile  operating  expenses  may  in- 
crease. Wholesale  prices  of  rubber  and  of  petroleum  products  ad- 
vanced sharply  in  the  fall  of  1939. 

If  farm  income  improves  markedly  in  1940,  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  farm  families  owning  cars  will  use  them  for  more  miles  of 
travel.  Also,  more  families  will  buy  cars,  and  more  of  the  purchased 
cars  will  be  new.  Among  faim  families  with  incomes  below  $1,000 
in  the  central  region,  only  one  out  of  every  six  families  purchasing 
automobiles  bought  a  new  car,  according  to  recent  studies,  but  among 
families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more,  half  of  those  purchasing 
bought  new  and  half  bought  used  cars. 


Clothi 


ng 


Clothing  expenditures  take  a  smaller  share  of  the  money  spent  for 
living  by  farm  families  than  by  those  in  cities.  Outlays  are  none 
the  less  large  enough  to  justify  interest  in  price  trends.  Present 
indications  are  that  prices  of  ready-to-wear  clothing,  especially  wool 
and  worsted  garments,  this  coming  spring  may  be  somewhat  higher 
than  those  of  similar  articles  in  the  spring  of  1939.  Wholesale  prices 
of  wool  and  w^orsted  goods  advanced  sharply  in  the  early  fall  of  1939. 

Shoes  may  cost  more  in  1940  because  of  the  rise  in  prices  of  skins 
and  hides  in  the  autumn  of  1939.  Fortunately,  work  shoes,  which 
bulk  large  in  the  farm  family's  bill  for  footwear,  are  usually  slower 
to  take  on  the  higher  price  tag  than  dress  shoes. 


Housing,  Equipment,  and  Household  Operation 

Adequate  housing  for  the  Nation's  farm  families  would  be  an  un- 
attained  goal  at  the  close  of  1940  even  if  that  year  brought  an  appre- 
ciable income  increase.  About  one-sixth  of  the  farm  homes  should 
be  replaced,  according  to  estimates  based  on  the  1934  Federal  housing 
survey.  About  one-third  need  major  repairs;  only  about  one-half 
would  be  rated  as  structurally  sound,  perhaps  needing  minor  repairs. 
Fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  homes  surveyed  had  water  piped  to  the 
dwelling ;  a  much  smaller  proportion  had*^  both  hot  and  cold  running 
water  for  kitchen  and  bath.  Only  about  18  percent  were  lighted  by 
electricity. 

During  the  period  since  1934  the  number  of  farm  homes  served 
by  electric-power  lines  has  markedly  increased.  By  the  close  of  1940 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  farms  will  be  using  electricity. 

No  comparable  increase  has  been  made  in  the  proportion  of  farm 
homes  having  running  water  and  sewage  systems.  The  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  sanitary  facilities  to  all  farm  homes  lacking  them  has 
been  estimated  at  $650,000,000  if  new  materials  and  hired  labor  were 
used.  To  provide  needed  repairs  and  alterations  and  to  replace  the 
houses  which  should  be  torn  down  would  cost  about  $3,250,000,000 
more.     Obviously,  no  such  outlay  for  housing  can  be  made  in  1940. 

Furnishings  and  equipment  ordinarily  take  but  a  small  part  of 
the  outlay  for  family  living.  Such  expenditures  averaged  only  $39 
for  more  than  2,000  families  recently  surveyed  in  the  central  region. 
Replacements  of  dishes,  household  textiles,  and  equipment  for  cook- 
ing  and  cleaning  were  the  major  purchases.  Furniture  prices  in  19iO 
may  be  about  the  same  as  or  a  little  higher  than  in  1939.  They 
tended  to  remain  stationary  in  1939  when  prices  of  many  commodities 
were  declining  and  may  react  less  if  production  costs  increase. 

A  washing  machine  is  the  first  of  the  more  expensive  articles  of 
electric  equipment  bought  by  most  farm  families  except  in  the 
Southeast.  There,  the  warm  climate  and  the  plentiful  supply  of 
labor  for  laundry  work  tend  to  place  the  refrigerator  above  the  wash- 
ing machine  on  the  buying  list.  The  1939  prices  of  most  electric 
devices  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  1938,  but  there  may  be  some 
advances  in  1940. 

Money  outlays  for  household  operation  may  increase  in  1940  for 
families"^  installing  electricity.  The  efficient  manager  will  seek  ways 
in  which  electricity  may  reduce  other  operating  costs,  or  may  free 
time  and  energy  for  increasing  money  or  nonmoney  income.  The 
anticipated  rise  in  coal  prices  in  1940  may  bring  higher  fuel  bills  for 
some  families;  but  some  may  be  able  to  offset  such  an  increase  by 
using  farm-furnished  fuel.  Thus  the  farm  family  that  makes  a  joint 
farm-home  plan  can  often  adjust  its  use  of  resources  so  that  greater 
money  expenditures  for  some  items  are  offset  by  increases  in  non- 
money  income.  Through  such  adjustments  and  other  wise  manage- 
ment practices,  the  family  may  draw  nearer  its  goal  of  more  whole- 
some living  and  greater  financial  security  in  1940. 


